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THE STUDY OF FRENCH LITERATURE 

(A) Introductory. Literature versus language; what literature gives us. 
— The special strength of French literature. Historical summary showing its 
conspicuous place and its continuity. — Kinds of literature in which France is 
strong. Its distinctive characteristics, — logical clearness and finish of form. 
The need of America for these qualities; our slovenliness illustrated in speech 
and writing. — (B) Pedagogical Problems. — (i) What can be done in schools 
in relation to choice of texts, emphasis on literary values, and minimum of 
information? (2) College problems: — (a) Orientation (the general view); (b) 
Basic facts; (c) Reading and discussion (shall we translate?) ; (d) Information; 
the manual versus the lecture (lectures in French); should information and 
discussion precede or follow the reading of the literature itself? ; (e) Guiding 
questions. 

The value of the study of the modern languages is all too fre- 
quently taken for granted in these times of ours, so boastful of 
what they are pleased to name their practical tendencies. In 
addition to the "usefulness"of these tongues as a means of approach 
to certain necessary books of science and as an aid to the traveler, 
it is felt that some of them — f or instance German and Spanish — are 
of great commercial value, and that others, especially French, are 
agreeable social accomplishments. Those persons who approve of 
the study of the modern tongues upon these grounds alone think of 
them primarily as spoken languages; literature has only a vague 
and uninteresting existence, away off in the land of dreams. From 
them one frequently hears strong assertions about the "practical" 
study of languages; they can hardly conceal the scorn they feel 
for the misguided devotees of book-learning; they declare that the 
college graduate who cannot at once make himself understood on 
the streets of Paris has wasted his time in his French courses ; they 
tolerate a young woman's sublime ignorance of Montaigne and 
Descartes and Rousseau and Taine and Hugo and Balzac, provided 
the highly educated young lady can say in glib, even though 
wretched, French, "Please pass me the sugar," or "When does the 
next train leave for Bordeaux?" 

L'homme nest qu'un roseau, le plus Jaible de la nature, mats 
c'est un roseau pensant, — such is the throbbing cry of Pascal's 
doubt-wounded soul, such are the pregnant themes of "mere 
literature". Le professeur entre dans la salle de classe; il ouvre son 
livre, — such are the lofty topics that our "practical" friends bid us 
discuss. Between the two, from the view-point of the conversa- 
tionalist, there is no choice, unless it be that the latter sentiment, 
because of its greater utility, is more worthy. 

(53) 
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Now only narrow and bigoted specialists in literature are likely 
to be altogether unsympathetic with the study of a language in its 
written and spoken form. The moderate-minded would like to 
have every college offer to its students the opportunity to learn the 
languages "practically" ; such courses have some slight intellectual 
value in themselves, and they are indispensable for prospective 
teachers and for some others who may later have occasion to speak 
or write these languages. But, in spite of these concessions, there 
are the best of reasons for combatting the view that the chief (if 
not the only) value of modern language study lies in the ability one 
may acquire to speak and write. In flat contradiction to such a 
perniciously "practical" theory, one might plausibly argue that, 
after the necessary reading knowledge has been secured, linguistic 
study is of secondary, not primary, importance, and that the chief 
purpose of the teacher — at least in college — should be to introduce 
his classes to literature. Is this position visionary, unpractical? 
The answer depends upon our definition of the word "practical". 
If we insist upon attaching a money value to it, then the study of 
literature is unpractical ; it is doubtful if the average man's salary 
will ever be higher because he happens to know a little about Dante 
and Goethe. It all comes down to this, — is your most "useful" 
family man the fellow who can mix a cocktail and mend the locks 
or he who can teach his children to love poetry? — is the "useful- 
ness" of a mother better proved by planning finery and darning 
stockings or by educating the taste for music and pictures? If we 
are allowed to make "practical" synonymous with "valuable" or 
"worth while," then it is difficult to believe that the enrichment of 
heart and mind resulting from direct contact with the masterpieces 
of literature is not an intensely practical matter. "After all," says 
Carlyle, "this literature is a grand and glorious thing. It is the 
life-blood of the mind; and mind is the sovereign of Nature. 
Kings who have it not go down to dust and are forgotten; those 
who have it influence the world, and spread their own brief being 
over many generations." 

That is what the study of literature means. It ought not to be 
questioned that it is worth a man's while to know great men, — not 
because of the upward push we may get from their aid and influence 
but from the enrichment of the nature that contact with them 
gives. Knowing Lincoln and Gladstone must have made better 
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statesmen; intimacy with scientists and philosophers must of 
necessity vitalize our modes of thought; and familiarity with 
the idealists cannot but stimulate noble emotions and clarify 
what men call our vision. Now what is literature but a grand 
opportunity for intimacy with great men ? Not, it will be noticed, 
in their moments of weakness, but in their great moments, — the 
great thoughts of the great thinkers, the great creations of the 
great artists, and above all the soaring aspirations of the noblest 
poets. "Through books and books alone," declares Vittorino da 
Feltre, "will your converse be with the best and greatest, nay even 
with the mighty dead themselves." "The reading of all good 
books," writes Descartes, "is like a conversation with the best 
bred folk of the past centuries, who were their authors, and even a- 
studied conversation in which they disclose to us only the best of 
their thoughts." 

If these virtues may be ascribed to literature in general, it now 
behooves us to consider more specifically whether French literature 
has any peculiar value for the American student. Even admitting 
that English literature, because of its intrinsic merits and its 
accessibility, has a prior claim, a good case can be made out for the 
belief that French literature has an important message for Ameri- 
can students, which message is not to be found so obviously in the 
most typical English creations. 

It is well for the specialist to be critical of his enthusiasms. 
Nothing is easier for the learned sentimentalist than to use his 
erudition as fuel for his prejudices. Special pleaders for the cause 
of French literature could, if they would, make out a good case for 
its "supremacy". Let them but bury themselves in friendly 
evidence, excuse unwelcome facts, read their pet literature with 
their eyes on its beauties and foreign literatures only to discover 
defects (or merits due to French influence!), — let them do these 
things and they will easily be led "by a study of the evidence" to 
supreme self-contentment. Some French critics and a few pur- 
blind Gallophiles have been led into these devious ways, — but one 
may question whether they have been the worst offenders. 

Let us come to our French classes with no such chauvinistic 
bosh. The interpreters of a great and ancient civilization must 
avoid the snobbishness of parvenus and loyally welcome greatness 
in others. If we have a grain of humor, a whit of wholesome 
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skepticism, or the faintest appreciation of the comparative method, 
we shall be in no danger of complacency; we shall seek only to see 
ourselves as others see us. 

Seldom has the value of French literature been more wisely 
estimated than by Professor Harper, of Princeton, in his "Masters 
of French Literature",* and more specifically in his first chapter on 
the place of that literature. This essayist mentions, among the 
most interesting characteristics of French, its universality, its 
influence on English literature, the simplicity and directness of the 
language, its continuity, and its conspicuous place among litera- 
tures from the beginnings of the modern nations. 

Let us emphasize in particular its conspicuous place among the 
literatures of the modern world and its continuity: by this one 
means that French literature has existed without a break from the 
end of the Xlth century until the XXth> and that during most of 
this time it has been either supremely influential, or among the 
foremost, so that the thoughts and the emotions of modern Europe 
are probably better recorded in French literature than in any other 
place. Not that we here find the thought and feeling of man 
necessarily in their greatest expression, for that might be to put 
Racine above Shakespere, Hugo above Goethe, and Rutebeuf above 
Dante; but we do find in it a more continuous record of the 
intellectual and emotional life of mankind, and one that, from its 
centrality and influence, is more catholic. 

French literature began to assert its greatness in the middle ages, 
but what was then written is in a language so old that none but the 
specially trained can now read it, except for that small part which 
exists in acceptable translations. In the early Renaissance the 
literary leadership of Europe passed to Italy, but with Rabelais and 
Calvin and Montaigne and the poets of the Pleiade, France came 
into her own again; these writers also are still too early for the 
student of merely modern French to be able to read them, though 
Rabelais and Montaigne, fortunately, may be read in English 
translations that are themselves masterpieces of literature. 

With the XVIIth century we come to a period of apparent 
French supremacy and of prolific production of literature all of 
which can be read at least as easily as XlXth century French : to 
list the writers of this, the Golden Age, would be to intrude a lesson 

•Scribners. 
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in literature. No doubt the Anglo-Saxon who reads the French of 
this period misses the depth and reach and the broad humanity of 
our own Elizabethan period; but he may be sure that, if he will 
read it with a desire to sympathize with its great qualities, he will 
find something that he did not find at home, namely an attention 
to form and a feeling for logical order. Compared with Shakes- 
pere, Corneille's men and women are stiff and unhuman, Racine's 
tragedies narrow, and Moliere almost wholly lacking in poetic 
charm; but even Shakespere could have learned from these French 
dramatistis how to eliminate certain petty crudities by resolute 
fidelity to intellect and merciless attention to form. The XVIIth 
Century, too, was a period of great productivity in France among 
philosophers, orators, and writers of letters and memoirs and 
maxims; both for quantity and quality they would be hard to 
match across the Channel. 

In the XVIIIth Century the leadership of France became a pest 
throughout Europe; and, while her own production of pure litera- 
ture is slim and poor (compared with that of other periods), and 
though, perhaps, the influence of her pseudo-classic ideals stunted 
the literary development of some other nations, yet the very fact 
that this influence was so great makes it essential for him who 
would understand the trend of the thought of the time to give 
France a large place in his study. Then, too, the XVIIIth Cen- 
tury gave birth to the Frenchman who has probably done as much 
as any one man to shape the modern world of literature and of 
political theory, — Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 

In the XlXth Century no one country can claim the first place 
in literature, without danger of contradiction. England's contri- 
bution to the romantic movement was important, as was Ger- 
many's, and the poetic outburst in the former country probably 
distanced that of any other nation of modern times. But the place 
of France in verse is honorable, and what would modern realism be 
without Balzac, whom Henry James has called "the master of 
us all?" 

This hasty review of the contribution of France to the world's 
literature has been made in order that we may be able again to 
take account of stock, and to emphasize the influence and con- 
tinuous excellence of this literature. Turning now from the 
general question of excellence, we may consider those particular 
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kinds of literature and those peculiar characteristics which make 
the study of it especially worth while. Professor Harper states — - 
and his opinion will hardly be questioned by those competent to 
judge — that the four genres in which the French have excelled are 
letters, memoirs, comedy and criticism. The first two of these, 
while frequently of great interest and value, may be classed as 
secondary genres; but strength in comedy and in criticism is 
strength indeed. And curiously enoiigh, these are — are they not? 
—the very genres in which English literature is wofully weak. Can 
our literature boast of three great names in comedy after Shakes- 
pere, and are not our great critics conspicuous by their absence? 
In France, on the contrary, these two genres have been continu- 
ously and worthily cultivated from Moliere (and before him) to 
Dumas the Younger, from the Renaissance to Brunetiere; and 
contemporary French comedy and criticism are not altogether 
unworthy of their forbears. Here, then is a definite sphere in which 
the literary training of the American student can be rounded out 
by the study of French. 

But it is not chiefly for anything so unimportant — relatively — as 
the mere enlargement of our knowledge of great comedy and 
criticism that one would bring French literature to the serious 
attention of American students. It is for something vastly more 
significant — for a lesson that can be learned from almost any great 
book written in France and for the correction of a weakness in 
English and American literature and life more serious than a mere 
paucity of critics and writers of comedy. This lesson is the lesson 
of finished form and of logical clearness, artistry and intellect. Let 
us frankly admit that the French talent for finished form too often 
betrays that gifted nation into form without content, and that 
their logical bent far too frequently takes the shape of a glib 
(sometimes even shifty) theoretical reasoning that is utterly 
indifferent to honest common sense or the rigorous logic of the 
facts. But we have a right here to take the French mind at its 
best, not at its worst, nor even at its average, and the lesson of 
French literature at its best is a lesson of finished form and of 
logical clearness. What lessons could be more valuable to Ameri- 
can education at the present time? One may be quite ready to 
admit, nay to proclaim, that we are a gifted people, — in some ways; 
we have a talent for achievement, a thirst for facts, a flexible 
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adaptability, and a mental alertness of which we may well be 
proud. But, in spite of this, we are a slovenly people; we are 
quite content to get things accomplished and usually quite indiffer- 
ent to the form of the accomplishment and sometimes to the logical 
consistency of the processes involved. The mesure et gait which 
George Meredith says are the ear-marks of French comedy are 
characteristic of nothing in America. Our lack of respect for 
artistry is to be seen in our very speech, which, when contrasted 
with that of other nations, even of our English cousins, is seen to 
be characterized — is it not? — by slovenly articulation, inelegant 
construction, and a raucous nasal twang. Are these matters of 
indifference? To be sure, some quick wit and shrewd observation 
are often clad in these ungainly garments of speech, but that is a 
poor excuse for the ungainliness of the garments. Is it no matter 
that our articulation makes our speech difficult to hear and robs it 
of much of that indefinable charm that language has as mere 
sound? Is it of no consequence that our construction should be 
slovenly, instead of being logical, orderly and easily analyzed? Is 
it immaterial whether we please the ear with the musical tones of 
cultivated Englishmen, or produce the horrible twanging sound 
or the slovenly mumbling that 95 per cent, of our fellow-citizens 
call talking? Does it ever occur to the American that talking is 
something that can be well done or wretchedly done, and that to 
do it well is to add appreciably to one's value in society and to the 
pleasure one can give one's fellows? 

So with writing. Few teachers need to be informed of the utter 
lack of creditable writing to be found, not only in our schools, but 
alas! in our colleges. The young American, even of education, 
who can do a commendable piece of work in literary composition is 
a rare bird ; the ordinary student cannot analyze his problem — he 
cannot construct his thesis — he cannot express his ideas — he 
cannot write a legible hand. Now the matter of voice was a mere 
illustration; but the business of logical and finished composition is 
one of direct concern to those of us who are interested in this dis- 
cussion of the study of French; for it is easy to believe that no 
intelligent student can spend much time in a rigorous study of the 
French tongue and of French literature without developing, 
unconsciously and by mere imitation, a taste for clear analysis, 
logical synthesis, and a literary style. In this matter linguistic and 
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literary study go hand in hand; accuracy of expression will be 
aided by a consideration of the fine points of syntax, just as accu- 
racy of analysis and orderly synthesis will be learned from a study 
of the processes of French thought as they are to be found in 
literature. We might wish that it were possible to adduce con- 
vincing proofs of these assertions, but matters like these can hardly 
be proved by syllogism; we must content ourselves by stating in 
unequivocal terms the faith that is in us, and then hope that the 
obviousness of the contention, or an honest trial of the theory, will 
prove that we are right. For is there not a certain obviousness in 
the belief that intimacy, with a literature characterized by logic 
and finish will tend to develop those qualities in the student? One 
thing, at any rate, is certain, — French literature is the product of a 
race whose very school-boys can write superlatively well, either by 
instinct or by spiritual contagion ; if it be the latter, there is no good 
reason why our boys may not be exposed to the same influence. 

Up to this point our discussion has dealt with matters that should 
be of interest to any reader of intellectual tastes. But it has now 
led us, almost of necessity, into a region more familiar to the pro- 
fessional teacher, and where one must face questions of a more 
narrowly pedagogical nature. One must not, of course, lay down 
the law about teaching, or, if one does so, one must do it with a 
bit of tact. We must convince our friends that we are merely 
seeking an exchange of views with experienced pedagogues, and 
modestly offering the fruits of experience to neophytes. We do not 
think we know it all. 

Teachers in our secondary schools, to be sure, will probably feel 
only an academic interest in the arguments in favor of the study of 
French literature ; for, much as they may approve of literature, the 
opportunity to teach it in school classes is likely to be extremely 
limited. This situation is obvious enough, but should it dis- 
courage us from speaking even one modest word of propaganda for 
French literature among our school boys and girls? In the first 
place, we may refuse to believe it impossible for classes devoted to 
an elementary outline study of French literature or to an intensive 
study of a significant author to exist among high school students 
who have acquired the ability to read rapidly and accurately. 
But, even if we deny the possibility of classes in literature as such, 
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it is surely possible and desirable that the literary aspects of the 
texts read should be taken into account. Here the teacher's duty 
is three-fold: (i) Texts of real literary merit should be selected, 
and not merely "exciting stories," — though these latter may do 
very well during the early months of linguistic drudgery. Not that 
one should tolerate pedantry and the selection of standard books 
alone; Descartes' philosophical work, Boileau's criticism, and 
much of the classical tragedy and oration are too heavy meat for 
students of the school age; but the short story and the comedy are 
a mine of precious material, written in faultless style and con- 
structed as only the French can construct the short story and the 
comedy. (2) This leads to the second duty of the teacher, — the 
emphasis on the artistic value of the books read in class. We 
should make perfectly sure, in the first place, that our students 
have a firm grasp of the plot, and that they do not read French as 
we used to read Homer, namely as a succession of lines to be 
translated, with no possible relation to each other, and no possible 
suggestion of an artistic whole. Then the mere statement that a 
given passage is a fine piece of description, a telling dramatic 
climax, or a clever bit of character painting can sometimes set free 
the student's critical faculties. Furthermore, we should call for 
an expression of critical opinion about what is being read. (3) In 
the third place may we not give, even in school classes, a minimum 
of literary information about the works read and about their 
authors? 

For the teacher who has to deal with college classes in literature 
we may now pass to a consideration of some devices that may be 
found most effective. Our conclusions are simple, almost obvious. 
Painful experience must already have convinced too many an 
undergraduate that the first danger in literary courses is the lack 
of clear coordination and outline. To plunge your student 
abruptly into the details of a period of literature without supplying 
him with some general notion of the wider trend of events is to 
start him painting a subdivision of a great canvas without giving 
him an idea of the way the first corner fits into the whole. A 
minute study of the XVIIth century, for instance, as if French 
literature began in 1600 and ended in 1700, is an absurdity. To 
trace the skeptic tradition — or even to understand Pascal — one 
must at least know the name of Montaigne before Pascal and of 
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Voltaire after him; to show how the classical spirit differs from the 
romantic, the XVIth and XlXth centuries must be something 
more than blank dates. 

The first step in literary study, then, is general orientation, — a 
bird's-eye view from Roland to Chantecler. In two pages of 
notes one can inform the student that the Middle Ages produced in 
France the national and the Breton epic, the fabliau, and so on; 
that the XlVth and XVth centuries were a time of transition, 
during which the literary hegemony passed over to Italy; that the 
XVIth is the century of intellectual rebirth, religious reformation, 
and classical revival; that the XVIIth century is the age of French 
classical greatness (and littleness) ; that the XVIIIth is destruc- 
tive, rationalistic, humanitarian, and unesthetic; that the XlXth 
is first romantic and then realistic. Into this outline we may insert 
the minimum of facts, such as the more important names and a 
very few dates. Upon such a simple foundation a more elaborate 
building may safely rest. Students should realize that this outline 
is fundamental, and that there is no discretion to be exercised in 
the learning of it. 

Given a general orientation, a ready control of a minimum of 
facts, and a rather more detailed synopsis of the particular period 
to be studied, the next step is to read and discuss just as much of 
the literature at first hand as possible. Here a practical question 
emerges, — in purely literary courses should any attention be paid 
to difficulties of language? It is tempting to say no, and one can 
sympathize with those who return this answer, provided they will 
limit its application to students who can be surely counted upon to 
read with accuracy. But we Americans are far too easy to per- 
suade into a superficial course of action, and far too hard to keep in 
the narrow way of painstaking endeavor, hence we should be care- 
ful how far we push our desire to eliminate from our literary study 
the disagreeable drudgery of translation. We should not forget 
that the proper comprehension of a whole play may depend upon 
the rendering of a single passage. A workable compromise between 
the two extremes of no translation and all translation is to direct 
the students to translate carefully the first half of a work, and then 
in dealing with the latter half to focus all their attention upon a 
general comprehension of the subject-matter, in preparation for a 
discussion of purely literary questions. 
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Next to reading and discussion of the masterpieces of literature 
comes the place of manuals and lectures. Some, perhaps most, 
teachers prefer to give the facts and estimates through the con- 
ventional lecture, which procedure, we venture to suggest, is 
usually a sheer waste of time. What significant facts and esti- 
mates can the average lecturer give his class that are not to be 
found in standard books on the subject? The lecture must con- 
sist either of ideas taken bodily from the printed authorities, or the 
same ideas reached independently (in which case much time has 
been wasted and nothing new gained), or of ideas different from 
those found in the books (in which case the lectures are probably 
inferior to the material presented by the life-long specialist). So 
there seems to be no way to avoid the conclusion that the lecture 
is a waste of time, unless we are dealing with some type or period 
upon which nothing satisfactory has been written; it eats up the 
time of the teacher, it occupies the class hour (which had better be 
devoted to discussion), and it gives the student only hasty and 
perhaps incorrect notes. The only valid excuses for lecturing are 
the need of an introductory outline, the possession of material not 
found in available standard works, or a desire for special inspira- 
tional treatment of the more important topics. It seems infinitely 
wiser, upon every ground, that the discussion of a manual be sub- 
stituted for the lecture: this ensures regular preparation outside 
of class, correct information in class, and a vastly better analysis 
and assimilation of the material. 

In the case of the young teacher this conclusion is doubly inevi- 
table. Let him by all means substitute class discussions of 
material drawn from others for the crude discourses, half plagiarism 
and half nonsense, which an inexperienced teacher of literature 
can hardly fail to produce at first. To be sure, he may allow him- 
self to outline the subject for his classes and to introduce new 
material where it is honestly pertinent; and later, when mature 
reflection and wide reading have given him a sound basis for solid 
personal opinions or novel and inspiring interpretations of the 
masters, then he may cautiously essay to enlighten his class upon 
"The Philosophy of Descartes", "Pascal and the Jesuits", "The 
Art of Moliere", and similar high topics. 

But this elimination of the lecture does not mean that the teacher 
is to sit back and "hear the lesson" ; his time can be well spent in 
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wide reading in the field, in a careful analysis of the daily lesson, 1 in 
the addition of new facts (such as bibliographical references), and 
in the contribution of ideas of his own which may or may not 
harmonize with those of the text-book. Furthermore, it is by no 
means necessary or wise that one text-book alone be used as a 
source of information. Some of our annotated texts, for instance, 
contain invaluable special material. 

Reading of the masterpieces in French is of course essential to an 
appreciation of their greatness; is it essential that all remarks 
made about them should be "in the original" too? The point at 
issue is whether we are after the literature itself — accurate state- 
ment of fact and clear outline of principles — or are using literature 
merely as a means to the study of the language. When our students 
are able to handle French as well as English, or when the class 
meetings are chiefly for diversion, then by all means let us lecture 
in French. Otherwise it is at least doubtful whether intellectual 
and esthetic values can hold their own in the hazy medium of a half- 
understood language. At best the profit from the lecture "in the 
original" is chiefly sentimental. 

Whether we use the lecture or the manual for our literary history 
and comment, and whether we lecture in French or in English, we 
need to be on our guard against promulgating cut-and-dried 
opinions, instead of honest personal opinions based upon independ- 
ent thinking; so, the first approach to a great writer should be 
made through his own work, and not through criticism by another. 
But the teacher may guide if he may not dictate; and so, lest the 
reading be blind or incoherent, suggestive topics should be given to 
the student before he begins a new author, in order that he may 
have some idea of the important problems upon which his reading 
should bring an answer. For instance, suppose we are about to 
begin the study of Corneille: instead of delivering the conven- 
tional lectures on the writer and exacting (or suggesting) the read- 

■If students have difficulty in mastering literary histories a few hints as to 
method may not be unwelcome, — especially if the book be in French. The 
easiest way to make sure of the subject is first to read the assigned lesson, under- 
lining everything important ; then to go through the underlined parts and cull 
out the essentials, writing them in the form of an outline on the margin ; finally 
this outline may be codified in a notebook. The teacher will find it convenient 
to draw up a list of significant topics (culled from the foregoing outline) by 
which the class discussion can be guided. Petty details of this mechanical 
sort are sometimes more important than they seem at first. 
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ing of a few of his plays collaterally, and instead of adopting the 
(preferable) course of simply discussing a manual in class, with 
incidental reading and discussion of the plays themselves, we should 
first of all read the plays. From the outset, however, we should 
also seek to guide and stimulate the student's reading by some 
such questions as these: (1) Is Corneille more interested in the 
plot of the play or the psychology of the characters? (2) Is he 
more interested in men or in women ? (3) Is will or sentiment more 
conspicuous in his plays? Is there any change in his attitude on 
this matter in his later plays? (4) Is his spirit and are his plots 
prevailingly Greek or Roman ? (5) How much time elapses between 
the beginning and the end of one of his plays? (6) Does the place 
of the action change? (7) Are his plots complicated? (8) Are his 
characters natural every-day people ? 

Having read the plays in this critical mood, we should finally 
take up our manual, whose biographical material now tells us about 
a real man, whose allusions we comprehend, and whose opinions we 
are ready to discuss or perhaps dispute. 2 



2 If Pascal be the author before us we may supply similar questions, for 
instance: — I. Compare him with Descartes in relation to (a) Religion and 
Morals, (b) Science, (c) Open-mindedness, (d) Style, (e)' Enthusiasm, (f) 
Attitude to reason. II (On the Provinciates): — (1) Whom does he attack and 
defend? (2) Is he fair? (3) Is he accurate? (4) Is he convincing? (5) 
What is his contention about the Thomists (in the first letter)? (6) Pascal's 
view of the Jansenist and the Jesuit attitude toward man and morals (in the 
fourth letter). III. (On the Penates) : — (1 ) Object, msthod, style. (2) Appeal 
chiefly to reason or heart? Is the other wholly excluded? (3) His theology; 
its relation to primitive Christianity, Catholic orthodoxy, Calvinism, and 
modern liberalism. (4) Literary qualities. (5) Logical value. (6) Is he as 
cool as Descartes? (7) Compare his skepticism with that of Descartes. (8) 
Is it possible to derive any inspiration from Pascal without wholly accepting 
his creed? — Reference to the Encyclopedia Britannica and the Catholic Cyclo- 
pedia for two different accounts of Jansenism may arouse interest. 

As a few simple questions on Descartes one might suggest the following: — - 
(1) Relation to tradition; (2) To science (what science is his favorite?); (3) 
To reason; (4) To religion; (5) Relation of the Discours to his personal 
experiences; (6) Is he interested in Nature? (7) How thorough is his skepti- 
cism? ; (8) What sort of man does the Discours seem to reveal? 

For Boileau the following topics are suggested: — (1) Is he a romanticist or a 
realist? (2) Is he an impressionistic or a dogmatic critic, — i. e., does he believe 
in a relative or an absolute standard? (3) Is he sympathetic or destructive? 
(4) Why does he admire the ancients? (5) His attitude toward novelty. (6) 
Does he stifle the imagination by rules? (7) Is he influenced more by reason or 
by feeling? (8) Breadth of vision. (9) Knowledge of literature. (10) Value 
of judgments upon contemporaries. (11) Opinion of precieux. (12) Any 
important omissions from his catalogue of literary genres? (13) Is he more 
valuable for form or substance? (14) What is his conception of "Nature?" 
(15) Is his great value as poet, critic, or satirist? (16) Compare him with 
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The concrete application of this order of business to a course in 
French literature of the XVIIth century runs as follows: First 
Professor Harper's chapter on "The Place of French Literature" is 
read for general orientation, and at the same time a skeleton outline 
of facts from the eleventh century to the twentieth is carefully 
memorized; next a rapid survey of all that happened before 1600 
(with especial emphasis on the XVIth century) is made by means 
of Delpit's L'Age d'or de la litterature frangaise, or of Abry, Audic 
and Crouzet's Histoire illustre'e de la literature frangaise ; Harper's 
chapter on the XVIIth century is then read; then (guiding ques- 
tions having been previously supplied) the masterpieces of litera- 
ture are taken up in chronological order, the first half of each being 
carefully translated and the rest analyzed as literature, or (especially 
plays) read in the original ; finally comes full discussion of fact and 
opinion, based upon one of the manuals mentioned above, aided by 
such useful historical and criticial material as is to be found in 
Lanson, in Nitze and Galpin's Corneille, Warren's Racine, Mere- 
dith's Essay on Comedy, Brander Matthews' Moliere, etc., all of 
which are criticised in the light of the student's personal opinions. 
No lectures are found necessary after the first day. 

Here we may bring to an end this discussion which has been in 
some way an answer to the questions, "Is it worth while for the 
American student to study French literature?" and "How may 



Greek, English, and Latin critics of the same kind. (17) Is there any hint in 
his writings of his disposition? (18) What Englishman was like him? 

To set students thinking about the great Moliere one might supply them 
with such queries as these: — (1) Does he aim to preach or to please? (2) 
Relation to Christian belief and ethics. (3) Does he believe human nature to 
be good or bad? (4) What is his ideal of conduct? (5) What were his opinions 
about love, marriage, women, and the relation of parents to children? (6) Is 
he always merely funny? (7) Is he harder on men or women? (8) Is plot or 
character-study his chief interest? (9) Are his endings satisfactory? (10) Are 
his types exaggerated? (11) What classes does he satirize especially? (12) 
Try to decide in the case of each play whether it should be called a farce, a 
comedy of manners, or a character comedy. (13) His attitude toward. the 
dramatic unities. (14) Are there any English plays that resemble some of 
Moliere's? Any in Italian and Spanish literature. 

It should be distinctly remembered that these questions are not an examina- 
tion but an inspiration ; they are designed to keep the student thinking while 
he reads. When the time for discussion arrives, questions of this sort may be 
used to set things going, — not a prosy and orderly array of queries beginning 
with birth and ending with influence, but a stimulating plunge in medias res; 
''The pros and cons of Rabelais' belief that man is good" "How does Calvin 
differ frcm Rabelais on the one hand and Montaigne on the other?", and so 
on. 
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that study be pursued?" We close with a summary of the basal 

contention, namely that literature tends to cultivate in man a 

spiritual inspiration, an ethical enthusiasm, a clarity of thought, and 

a finish of form, that he may miss in other fields of study. Secondly, 

that while English literature is probably best fitted of all literatures 

to give the Anglo-Saxon student what we may call the spiritual 

and the ethical inspiration, and while we should encourage among 

our youth the choice of this the better part, we should add to our 

virtue knowledge, and seek to gain from the masters of French 

literature that exquisite finish of form and that keen attention to 

logical processes in which they are so abundantly fitted to be 

our guides. 

Philip H. Churchman. 
Clark College. 



